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PICCOLA. 


HE picture on this page represents a 
bright little Italian lad, whose clothes 


seem to be of different pieces and colors. 
But that bright and smiling face cannot be ob- 
scured by ragged clothing. We introduce 
Piccola to our young readers as a blossom of 
the sunny land of Italy. Perhaps this lad will 
grow up and become a great singer in Europe 
and America. Of course, he may not rise to 
this height; but in any case he is a bright 
entertaining boy to look at just now. 


We are never without a pilot. When we know 
not how to steer, and dare not hoist a sail, we can 
drift. The current knows the way, though we do 
not. The ship of Heaven guides rtself, and will 
not accept a wooden rudder. EMERSON. * 


SUNSHINE AND MUSIC. 


A laugh is just like sunshine. 
It freshens all the day, 
It tips the peak of life with light 
And drives the clouds away. 
The soul grows glad that hears it, 
And feels its courage strong. 
A laugh is just like sunshine 
For cheering folks along. 


A laugh is just like music. 
It lingers in the heart, 
And, where its melody is heard, 
The ills of life depart. 
And happy thoughts come crowding 
Its joyful notes to greet. 
A laugh is just like music 
For making living sweet. 
St. Louis Republic. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TRUE TALES OF TRUE TABBIES. 


BY ANNIE MARIE BLISS. 


HERE is no animal more greatly beloved 
by the great American family than the 
warm-coated, warm-hearted little pets 

rejoicing in the family name of cats. 

After an extended acquaintance with many, 
I find them worthy of love and interest; and I 
can in truth vouch for‘all I say of them. 

As an illustration of the saying that the last 
is always the best, Victor McKinley, my last: 
pet, was the dearest cat of all. His;name was 
given him from the fact that he was given me 
on the day of the President’s election. From 
babyhood he delighted in travelling; and in 
his little gray bag of flannel, tied around his 
neck with a blue ribbon, the frill of the bag 
making a big ruff around his little gray face, 
his bright eyes blinked contentedly at every- 
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thing he saw, with never a sign of fright or 
expressed desire to get away. 

I took him ealling frequently around the 
city, so that, after once or twice, he came to 
recognize the gray travelling bag, and would 
run to be put in when he saw me take it down. 
Twice he made trips to the photographer’s, and 
posed with all the grace of a debutante, which 
resulted in three excellent pictures. 

For six months he never slept away from my 
side; and he insisted on getting under the bed- 
clothes, and curling himself around my waist. 
Sometimes in the night, when in need of fresh 
air, he would crawl out and lie for a few 
moments on the pillow over my head, then 
root his little pink nose under the clothes, and 
nestle in his old place again, 

One morning, very early, he awoke first ; or, 
at least, he thought he was the first awake,— 
for I kept my eyes closed, wondering what he 
was bent on doing,—for he began to slowly 
and easily work his way up on to my chest. 
Very gently he lifted his little head to the 
level of my face, and in the gentlest possible 
way touched his tongue to my lips just once, 
and as quietly settled back to his accustomed 
place, as if satisfied that he had not awakened 
me. But I couldn’t let him think so, for I 
fairly showered him with caresses then. Dear 
little bunch of love done up in fur! 

Whenever he entered a room, he said, ‘t How 
d’ye do?” as plainly as cat could, by trilling 
several times a loud purr. He asked for his 
food in the same trilling way, never meaouing 
like other cats. If he was wakened out of 
sleep, his same little trill spoke to us in greet- 
ing; and this would occur in the dead of night 
if I turned over and disturbed him. 

He was a much beloved cat by the neighbors, 
doing the calling for the family; and he always 
announced himself at their doors with his 
peculiar little trill; and many was the house in 
which he was given full run, and plush furni- 
ture and soft beds were never denied him by 
his admirers. 

From first to last our family have always 
been cat-lovers; and the memory of these pets 
is ever green, and furnishes us food for many a 
pleasant thought and revery. There was 
Gyppo, a brown kitten who lived but a few 
short months, coming to an untimely end 
by eating a large poison spider. One of the 
favorite pastimes of this youngster was to carry 
a little red silk purse, with steel ball trim- 
ming, around in his mouth, shaking his head 
to hear the balls tinkle. He was like a baby 
in wanting to put everything in his mouth; 
and one of his delights was to get my black 
hose and trail them around the house, upstairs 
and down, and, if one was taken away from him, 
back to my room he would come, hunt up the 
other one, and carry that one downstairs, too. 
And’ the little gypsy would often carry them 
into the parlor where a couple of lovers were 
wont to spend their evenings, to the horror of 
the young lady, but evident amusement of the 
young man. 

Little Paul was another kitten of short life, 
but of brilliant prospects. Upon first hearing 
’ a zither played, his attention was caught, and 
he at once jumped upon it and ran across the 
strings, picking them with his teeth and claws 
till the strings rung out clear and full. An- 
other game was to run up and down the piano 
keyboard, often stopping to listen to the vi- 
brations, then to resume his playing. 

Tom, a battle-scarred veteran, was very fond 
of clams and oysters. If given a bowlful of 
stew, he would fish out the oysters with his 
right paw, and, thus holding, eat them. 


Frizzles, a veritable little monkey, was very 
like a cyclone in fur. She would dance about 
wildly upon her hind legs, sometimes balanc- 
ing herself on one hind leg, with her forepaws 
extended, till she would drop in a dizzy little 
heap. She would devour the evening paper or 
reduce it to strings in less time than it takes 
for the telling, would stand upon her hind legs 
and pat Jim, the Irish setter, on the nose, and 
would comb. out his shaggy ears with her 
claws, which performance though duly ap- 
preciated by Jim for the kindness that might 
be meant, still he grunted out his disapproval 
of the sharpness of Frizzles’s comb. 

We had made up our mind not to be sur- 
prised at anything she might do, so varied 
were her ways of entertaining both herself and 
us; but ‘‘ who could resist the darling’? when 
one day we caught her swinging on the door of 
an. old-fashioned secretary, holding on with 
her front paws as the door Swung out, then 
dropping to the floor, so like a child swinging on 
a gate. She had a perfect hatred for Kitty 
Wink, a stuffed cat which we kept on the 
secretary, and had no idea of allowing that 
make-believe to fill so exalted a position. 
Upon entering the room, she looked to see if 
Kitty Wink were in her place. If so, she lit- 
erally ‘‘ went for her” by putting both paws 
around its neck and throwing it violently to 
the floor, where she proceeded to give it a 
brisk cuffing. 

Frizzles was fond of dining with Jim, the 
dog; and, the meal finished, she took her post- 
prandial nap curled up in the two-quart basin 
out of which they had eaten. When she was 
thirsty, if the faucet were left turned and the 
water running, she helped herself. in the fol- 
lowing manner. Holding her right paw on the 
faucet, she held her left under the stream and 
drank off her paw, as do the country lasses at 
a brook. 

Minnie, a tiny maltese, was once taken ill 
with what appeared to be pneumonia. Going 
to the sink she would beg for water, and, after 
drinking quantities of it, would with her paw 
throw the water on to her throat and lungs. 
For a week Minnie kept up this cold water 
treatment, using between four and five quarts 
every night, which we drew and left for her. 
Afterward the fur came off in large places on 
her throat and lungs. Who taught her this 
method of doctoring ? 

She is the kitten who early learned to ‘‘ say 
her prayers’’; and, when told to say them, 
would go to the corner of the room, stand on 
her hind legs, turn her face to the wall, and 
so stand until some one said ‘t Amen.,”’ 

Dorothy with her bangs, being marked so 
as to resemble that mode of hair-dressing, was 
the most tender-hearted and sympathetic cat 
we ever had. If any one were crying or 
groaning, she would run to them, calling in 
mother-cat fashion, and, showing great dis- 
tress of mind, would rush from one person to 
another as if asking help’ for the one in 
trouble. She had a son who rivalled royalty 
in possessing fourteen names; but we modestly 
substituted Bunch, and so ‘bunched’’ the 
names into one. 

The affection between mother and son was 
wonderfully strong. Even after Bunch was 
a full-grown cat, his mother insisted upon 
washing him, putting her paw on him to keep 
him still, and often administering a severe 
boxing to his ears if he refused to be quiet. 
If they were apart even for a short time, upon 
returning Bunch would rush up to his mother, 
stand upon his hind legs, put his paws around 
her neck, and hug and kiss her in the most 


approved lover-like fashion. It was a pleas- 
ant sight to see both these cats, full grown, 


sleeping with their front paws encircling each, 


other. 
Though not my own cats, I was knowing to 


the following facts: Two sister kittens which ~ 


had been brought up together were blessed 
with a family apiece at about the same time, 
each having three kittens to her credit. 
About a week after the arrival of the babies, 
one mother, who was very thin and seemed to 
be ill, suddenly disappeared. Immediately 
the auntie transferred the three orphaned 
kittens to her own basket, and cared for them 
with her own. With solitude for the over- 
taxed mother, the mistress took away the 
extra kittens several times, but with no last- 
ing effect; for the cat persisted in carrying 
them back each time. The stray-away was 
gone over ten days, when she returned looking 
healthy and well fed. She took back her 
little family, which had been reduced to one 
by the mistress; and she picked out the right 
kitten, too, and went on caring for it as if 
nothing had happened. And the foster-mother 
did not interfere this time. Now the question 
is, Did the runaway tell the other mother that 
she needed a vacation and rest, and was there 
an understanding between the two as to the 
care of the children during her absence ? 

Another Reading puss of my acquaintance 
had an attractive family which her mistress 
delighted in showing to visitors during the 
first few weeks of their existence. One day 
callers came, and for some reason the mistress 
did not go into the basement for the kittens. 
But soon Mrs. Tabbykins came trotting up- 
stairs with a kitten in her mouth, and dropped 
it at the feet of her mistress, as if to remind 
her of a duty left undone. Who dares to say 
a cat does not reason, and think out the 
problems of life, after such proofs ? 


NINE B’S. 


Tue following nine B’s may be made the 
basis of a very impressive talk: — 
Be Loving. 
Be Industrious. 
Be Kind. 
Be Earnest. 
Be Joyful. 
Be Educated. 
Be Sweet. 
Be Useful. 
Be Saved. 


HE PRAYETH WELL WHO LOVETH 
WELL. 


Oh, sweeter than the marriage-feast, 
*Tis sweeter far to me 

To walk together to the kirk 
With a goodly company! 


To walk together to the kirk, 
And all together pray, 
While each to his great Father bends,— 
Old men and babes, and loving friends, 
And youths and maidens gay. 


Farewell, farewell! but this I tell 
To thee, thou wedding-guest! 
He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird, and beast. 


He prayeth best who lovest best 
All things, both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all, 
CoLERIDGE.. 
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He who has a soul wholly devoid of gratitude 
should set his soul to learn of his body; for all 
parts of that minister to one another. SourTu. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE SUNSET. 


Wuen the aster wakes in the morning, 
In these sweet autumn days, 

She sees the sumach burning 
And the maples in the blaze, 

And she rubs her eyes bewildered, 
All in golden haze. : 

Then, ‘‘ No, they still are standing: 
They’re not on fire at all,’? — 

She softly says, when slowly 
She sees some crimson fall, 

And yellow flakes come floating 
Down from the oaks so tall. 

And then she knows the spirit 
Of the sunset must have planned 

The myriad bright surprises 
That deck the dying land, 

And she wonders if the sumach 
And the maples understand. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
MR. ’RASTUS WINTERGREEN. 


Port If. 
BY AMY WOODS. 


ROM the station he was taken again in 

a wagon, and then up, up, up so many 

flights of stairs he thought it must be 

a very high tree, and then into a little kitchen 

where three more strange faces peered in at 

him. They went away finally, and he was left 

allalone. The kitchen was quiet and warm; 

and, after he had tried lapping up a little milk 

they had left, he fell sound asleep and forgot 
his troubles. 

Three days later he slipped out of the cage 
his new master had made for him from a big 
packing-box, but could find no way to get out 
of the cellar. He had plenty to eat and drink; 
yet all he could think about was home, and 
how he could get there. 

When, in the afternoon, two boys came to 
call upon him, he was hiding behind a barrel, 
away off in one corner; and he thought to him- 
self, ‘‘ This time I’m safe, and no one will find 
me.’”? You see, he didn’t know that boys have 

' brighter eyes than coons even; and, before he 
realized it, he was clapped into a bag-and had 
started on another journey, this time to the 
eighth story of an apartment house; and, here 
it was his real life in the city began. 

He was christened ’Rastus Wintergreen. 

He didn’t like his new home at first, and hid 
under the couch, growling and biting when 
any one came near. However, he was allowed 
to go wherever he liked in the house; and that 
was certainly better than being confined within 
the limits of a wooden box. By and by he 
began to feel that every one was not an enemy, 
after all; and he would come out from his hid- 
ing-place to eat chicken or Malaga grapes or 
candy, if they were offered him. Mr. Winter- 
green was a very dainty gentleman, and refused 
most things. 

Day by day he became more friendly, until 
now he is one of the family. 

One day—it was about a month after he 
arrived, and he had grown quite accustomed 
to his surroundings — he found the kitchen win- 
dow open. A warm wind blew in his face as 
he poked his white nose over the sash, and the 
old longing for home came back. Here, at 
last, was his chance! He jumped. Such a fly- 


ing leap I think few coons have ever taken, 
and landed in a little concreted court, about a 
hundred and twenty feet below, unhurt; but, 
alas! he was again disappointed. A high fence 
cut him off from the world, and the boys soon 
arrived and took him back to captivity. 

I think then he made up his mind to make 
the best of things and be happy in his adopted 
home. 

His favorite sleeping-place was on the top of 
the tall stovepipe in the kitchen. There he 
would lie, just a curled-up ball of fur with his 
two bright eyes and his little white nose 
always on the alert for danger. He has 
changed his sleeping-place now to the top shelf 
in the china closet, for one day the gas stove 
was lighted and poor little ’Rastus burned his 
feet. Then you should have seen how wise a 
coon can be. His mistress put a pan of flour 
on the floor, and ’Rastus limped up to it and 
put one paw in. It soothed the burned spots; 
and he carefully put in his other paws one at a 
time, till all four were coated. He renewed 
the remedy many times during the next three 
days till the wounds were well. 

You could have gone coon-hunting those days 
by following the trail of the little white foot- 
prints through the house. ’Rastus learned to 
eat flour, too, and once found out the flour-bag 
in the pantry. His mistress thought he must 
be in mischief, and called, ‘‘’Rasty, ’Rasty, 
what are you doing?’”? He scampered off, and 
some time later, when she looked up, there he 
stood peeking round the corner of the door at 
her, his face all white with flour. 

*Rastus Wintergreen might have been named 
Taffy Welshman, for ’Rastus is a thief. He 
steals anything he can lay his hands on, with 
the same innocent look on his face that a school- 
boy has when he has been snapping chalk with 
aruler, ’Rastus comes slyly up to his mistress, 
and, standing upon his hind legs, sniffs about, 
as much as to say, ‘‘ What’s going on here?”’ 
then he finds her pocket, and, with his head 
turned way round in the opposite direction, he 
reaches in one hand and deftly claws out her 
thimble, then he drops to the floor, and ambles 
off on three legs, keeping close to the wall. 
If he were where he could get outdoors, he 
would run out and bury it in a little hole in the 
ground ; but, as he cannot do that, he does the 
next best thing, and hides it behind the radia- 
tor. And then he comes back, and begs for a 
white grape as a reward for his smartness. 

He is a neat little fellow, too, and sits up 
for his weekly scrub in the tub like a hero; 
and, when it is over, he has a rollicking good 
time in the water with a little rubber ball. 

And ’Rastus loves his ‘‘missus,”’? just as a 
good coon should, and clings to her so tight 
you can hardly pull him off. 

He is beginning to like the boys, too, and goes 
out for calls seated upon their shoulders or 
snuggled in under their coats. He has learned 
to like city life, and does not mind the rumble 
and noise, though he will still growl at 
strangers. And I think he has forgotten his 
home in the big tree by the brook in Raccoon 
County; or is the memory only sleeping, and, 
when spring comes, will the old longing come 
back for father and mother and the little 
brother and sisters who are as big as he now, 
the free life in the country, and the chicken 
stolen each morning for breakfast? 

THE END. 


Nothing makes earth seem so spacious as to 
have friends at a great distance: they make the 


latitudes and the longitudes. THORRAU. 


THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS. 


Tuts is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 
Sails the unshadowed main; 
The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the Siren sings 
And coral reefs lie bare, 
Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their 
streaming hair. 


Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl; 
Wrecked is the ship of pearl! 
And every chambered cell, 

Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell, 

As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 
Before thee lies revealed, 

Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt un- 

sealed. 


Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil; 
Still, as the spiral grew, 
He left the past year’s dwelling for the new, 
Stole with soft step its shining archway 
through, 
Built up its idle door, 
Stretched in his last-found home, and knew 
the old no more. 


Thanks for the heavenly message brought by 
_ thee, 
Child of the wandering sea, 
Cast from her lap, forlorn! 

From thy dead lips a clearer note is born 


‘Than ever Triton blew from wreathed horn! 


While on mine ear it rings 
Through the deep caves of thought I hear a 
voice that sings: — 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unrest- 
ing sea! 
OLIVER W. Hommes. 


O long as you can contribute to the pleas- 
ure, happiness, or comfort of any human 
being, you are of importance in the world, 

and no longer. 


NOT A WOODEN BOOK. 


HE Bible is not a wooden book. It is 
life. It isasharp sword. It is a fire. 
It is a striking hammer. Any dead 
use of the Scripture degrades it. To deal with 
it in a mechanical way, either in church ser- 
vices or in sermons or in our private use of it, 
is a wrong to it. The use of the Scripture lot, 
the use of proof passages whose context does 
not justify their application to the point in 
question, the repetition of phrases and sen- 
tences so stereotyped in the traditional form 
of their use that they fall upon dead ears, is 
a hindrance rather than a help to the word. 
It is the word, in the letter of Scripture, that 
glows and burns, that dares not be absent. It 
is that which regenerates the human heart. 
It is this which will abide forever. If this is 
missing in sermon, exposition, prayer, or pri- 
vate devotion, all is missing, The verses are 
not a series of wooden blocks to be set up into 
artificial geometrical forms or to be laid in a 
row, as though they in their severed form 
were capable of making a magic impress upon 
the soul of reader and hearer. God’s word, 
like God, is spirit and truth.— The Lutheran, 
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GALILEO BEFORE THE INQUISITION. 


THE CHILD AND THE FLOWER. 


GOLDENROD, why do you look so bright ? 
The sun has given me part of his light. 


What makes you grow so straight and tall ? 
I’m trying to answer an upward call. 


Why do you bloom in the summer so late ? 
I’m told to be patient,— that I must wait. 


What makes you beautiful, goldenrod ? 
I’m trying to tell what I know of God. 


Goldenrod, what can we learn from you ? 
To be cheerful and gentle, modest and true. 
The Myrtle. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MILTON AND GALILEO. 
BY ORRIN E. HARMON. 


T could hardly be expected that a poem of 
the nature of ‘‘ Paradise Lost’’ should deal 
with modern historical characters. That 

there is any allusion to them is more of a sur- 
prise than if they had been entirely omitted. 
However, Milton did not altogether ignore 
prominent names connected with the history 
more or less closely related to his own times. 
Three such names now come to mind,— Colum- 
bus, Montezuma, and Galileo. Columbus is 
mentioned in Book Ninth, and Montezuma in 
Book Eleventh. Galileo is mentioned twice, 
once in Book First and once in Book Fifth. 
In Book First the reference to Galileo is as fol- 
lows: 
“The broad circumference 

Hung on his shoulders like the moon, whose orb 

Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 

At evening from the top of Fesole, 

Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 

Rivers, or mountains in her spotty globe.” 


In Book Fifth the reference is thus: 


‘* As when by night the glass 
Of Galileo, less assured, observes 
Imagined lands and regions in the moon.”’ 


It is quite natural we should ask, Why is 
Galileo given such prominent notice? The 


answer leads us to consider a very interesting 
event in Milton’s life. It is well known that 
Milton made a visit to Galileo while the latter 
was in prison. The illustrious Florentine had 
been persecuted by the Inquisition for dar- 
ing to proclaim his belief in the Copernican 
theory of the solar system. Galileo was not 
only an ardent disciple of Copernicus, but he 
had made noted discoveries in science. The 
law of pendulum vibration, the law of falling 
bodies, the satellites of Jupiter, as well as 
other scientific facts, were revealed through 
his careful investigations. 

He was one of the few men who dared to 
break from the superstitions of the times, and 
to declare that the Bible could not be con- 
sidered as authority in scientific ‘matters. All 
the more remarkable is Galileo’s courage; for 
he was a Catholic, and the Romish priesthood 
had no use for any theory of mind or matter 
that was not sanctioned either by Aristotle or 
the Bible. 

Galileo’s belief was, ‘‘ That the intention of 
the Holy Ghost is to teach not how the heavens go, 
but how to go to heaven. ... That im the discus- 
sion of natural problems we ought not to begin at 
the authority of places of Scripture, but at sensi- 
ble experiments and necessary demonstrations.” 

This stand concerning nature and the Bible 
was far too liberal for the Jesuits, and so Gali- 
leo suffered persecution and imprisonment at 
their hands. 

In 1638 Galileo became blind; and in the 
following year Milton, then travelling in Italy, 
visited the great but unfortunate scientist. 
Milton was then thirty years old, and Galileo 
seventy-five. 

Milton’s journey was made to Italy to assist 
his education. He was familiar with the 
Italian language; and his journey taught him 
to love the beautiful scenery of Italy as well as 
her classics. His sojourn in that renowned 
country made a deep impression on him, and 
it is perhaps fair to say that no other expe- 
rience while abroad made a deeper impression 
on him than his visit to Galileo. 


Milton had written most of his minor poems 
before he went to Italy. ‘‘Comus,”’ ‘‘ Lycidus,”’ 
“TL Allegro,”’ ‘“‘Il-Penseroso,” and ‘‘ Hymn on 
the Nativity,’ had come from his sacred muse. 


These were enough to give him an honorable 


place among the poets of his time. 

But Milton was more than a poet. He was 
an apostle of liberty in the best sense of that 
word. He loved freedom of thought and 
speech, and in behalf of this freedom he put 
forth some of the best efforts of his life. 
These efforts were in vigorous prose pamphlets; 
and, while most people are apt to think of 
Milton only as the author of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,”’ 
it must be remembered that his prose writings 
alone would have given hima high place among 
the literary men of his day. 

His “ Areopagitica”’ entitles him to the last- 
ing affection of posterity. A nobler plea for 
liberty of speech and of the press was never 
made than was made in that essay. He be- 
lieved that restraints on the spread of human 
thought are destructive of true.liberty, and he 
stood for this liberty with all the eloquence of 
his gifted soul. 

Milton broke from the old ideas with a 
grand declaration of independence; and, when 
we think how human thought in his day was 
fettered by superstition and bigotry, we almost 
wonder that such a character arose to help lift 
freedom from her shackles. ; 

With the divine spirit burning within him, 
Milton, the rising poet of England, visited 
Galileo, the martyr of science. How it must 
have grieved the soul of Milton to see Galileo, 
after his grand contributions to science, suffer 
such a fate! The lesson was not forgotten. 
Milton returned to England a wiser man and 
a fervent advocate of freedom. 

His wisdom burst forth in varied prose writ- 
ings like ‘‘ Areopagitica”’ and ‘‘ Defence of the 
People of England,” that awoke the people to 
higher ideas of liberty and government. 

His sublimest productions were, however, 
reserved for his later years, when affliction and 
blindness fell upon him. 


‘In darkness and with dangers compassed round, 
And solitude,” 


Milton poured out his soul in ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” 
We cannot think it strange that he embalmed 
the memory of Galileo in that immortal epic. 
When the souls of Milton and Galileo met in 
the bright beyond, truly the Florentine could 
say to the singer of paradise,— 
“¢ Twas in prison, and ye visited me.” 


Inereased means and increased leiswre are the 
two cwilizers of men. BEACONSFIELD. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
VERY AWKWARD. 


BY GRETA BRYAR. 


RAVELLERS in Europe have described 

two different ways of shoeing horses in 

Turkey and Russia, which may seem 

very awkward compared with the simple 
method of American smiths. 

In Turkey and Servia the horse’s head is 
held by one man, another holds the leg on his 
arms, while the third operates on the foot. 

In Russia the horse is placed in a square 
cage, made of rough planks of wood, and is 
strapped around the belly with wide leather 
straps attached to cross bars of the framework. 
His head is also tied safely. The foot is fixed 
to a stake in the ground and held by an assist- 
ant while the smith places the shoe on. 


Every Other Sunday. 


SUMMER AT THE SEASHORE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CHILDHOOD’S FREEDOM. 


BY FANNIE WELLINGTON. 


To live apart from stilted fashions, 

Fear no tongue or bar or bond; 

To roam the wild wood glorious, 

Shout to answering echo glad, victorious; 
Or, angry banter, word for word, 

Return from mocking distance; 

Seek the harebell and the bluebell; 
Wander heedless by the river; 

Stop to gather shells and mosses; 

Watch the water where gay leaf tosses; 
Chase the squirrel and flying linnet; 
Gather pebbles, wee house-building; 
Then beside the hillside climbing, 
Where May apples shyly grow; 

Blending odorous, sweetly mingled, 
Fruit and flowers blow. 

Care-free, active, joyous childhood! 
Wherein through life, no paths more sweet. 
Living through the long, bright summer; 
Tumbled hair and bare brown feet, 
Wading through the rippling waters, 
Dreaming dreams. Oh, childhood rare! 


ANY of the farms in Holland are situ- 
ated forty feet below the level of 
the sea. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE BOTTLE FAMILY. 


BY MARIAN STUART WANSON. 


“ H, dear! Oh, dear! There’s nuffing in 
all this wide world to do, Auntie 
Belle.” 

Muriel was pressing her tired little face 
against the window-pane, looking disconso- 
lately out at the green fields and the nodding 
daisies. She was beginning to think that no 
other little girl was ever so unfortunate as to 
have measles in June.: 

Auntie Belle looked up from her sewing. 

‘Poor little girl,” she said, ‘‘ is everything 
played out? What have you done with Doll 
Sally, and ‘Songs for the Little Ones at 
Home ’?” 

‘““Tve put ’em away,”’ sighed Muriel. ‘‘I’m 
tired to death wiv ’em all. Didn’t you ever 
play anyfing new when you were a sick little 
ead ae 

“Tt wouldn’t be new now,” laughed Auntie 
Belle, putting down her sewing and lifting 
Muriel on to her lap. ‘‘Let me see. Yes, 
there was one play I remember I was fond of, 
when I was just your age, and getting well 
from a long and tiresome fever. And you shall 
play it, too, little girl, when you get rested.” 


“Tell me ‘bout it,’? begged Muriel, leaning 
her head against Auntie Belle’s shoulder, ‘‘ and 
make it into a stowey, please, auntie.” 

‘Very well,” assented Auntie Belle, rocking 
to and fro. ‘‘Once upon a time’’ — 

‘‘That’s wite, whispered Muriel, delight- 
edly. ‘tNow go on, please.” 

‘¢ There was a most delightful house papered 
with pale blue and gold paper and carpeted 
with crimson velvet. There were pictures on 
the wall, and a small round clock, with a whole 
roomful of furniture,—a bed, a couch, chairs, 
tables, stools, and a blue and white bureau that 
just fitted into one of the corners. It wasn’t 
a large house, as you will understand when I 
tell you it only contained one room; but it was 
quite large enough for the needs of the family 
that occupied it. 

‘“‘Their name was Bottle,— Mr. and Mrs. 
Bottle, Baby Bottle, Master Fat Bottle, and 
Miss Slender Bottle. When night came, Miss 
Slender Bottle and Baby Bottle would lie down 
on the couch, while the other three slept in 
the bed. 

““Mr. Bottle wore a very large green necktie, 
while his wife usually dressed in a bit of red 
silk. Miss Slender Bottle wore white muslin 
with pink ribbons, and the two younger chil- 
dren always dressed in white. 
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‘““They were a most charming family, and 
very interesting, though they went out but 
little. Sometimes Aunt and Uncle Bottle 
would come to call upon them, and. once 
Grandpapa Bottle came on a long journey to 
visit them; but, unfortunately, he could not 
sit down, for there was not a chair large 
enough for him. 

‘““The poor old gentleman was very weary, 
but good-naturedly decided to stand, while his 
relatives sat about him, and tried to think of 
some remedy for weariness. All at once there 
was a fall which shook the very foundations of 
the house; and when the inmates recovered 
their breath, and looked about them, Baby 
Bottle was found beneath his grandfather, 
crushed to atoms.” 

‘“Why-ee! Auntie, I don’t understand, I 
fought it was people.” 

‘‘No, my dear, only bottles, and the grand- 
father bottle was five times as large as his 
grandchild. Their house was a wooden salt- 
box that your papa fixed for me, nearly twenty 
years ago; and it was he who cut out the furni- 
ture and the pictures for the walls, and drew 
me a little round clock on pasteboard.”’ 

‘‘ And where is it now?’’ questioned Muriel. 
‘You said I could play it when I was wested, 
you know.” 

‘Yes, dear, it’s up in your grandpa’s garret, 
I haven’t a doubt, where he put it away when 
I grew tired of it, years and years ago. Ill go 
over and get it this very afternoon; and then 
what fun we'll have together! ” 

‘““Yes, indeed,’’ laughed Muriel, forgetting 
her measles, and watching Auntie Belle as she 
fastened on her shade-hat. ‘‘Tll be very good 
while you’re gone, auntie; for, you see, I shall 
fink all the time how funny Grandpapa Bottle 
must have looked when he smashed the baby.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SLEEP, BABY, SLEEP. 


SLEEP, baby, sleep! 
Thy father watches the sheep; 
Thy mother is shaking the dreamland tree 
And down comes a little dream on thee. 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 


Sleep, baby, sleep! 

The large stars are the sheep; 
The little stars are the lambs, I guess; 
And the gentle moon is the shepherdess. 


Sleep, baby, sleep! 
From the German, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW CRY-BABY LED THE PARADE. 
BY ISABEL ADAM. 


CROSS the way from Mr. Hess’ grocery 
yay store stood a tiny brown house with a 
large red chimney,— that is, the chim- 
ney looked large, because the house was so 
small, and consequently it really seemed quite 
out of proportion. Well, this little brown 
house which hardly looked big enough to hold 
one person comfortably, with plenty of room 
for one’s elbows, you understand, was, never- 
theless, the home of a family of six,— Papa 
Beyer, who was large; Mamma Beyer, who was 
small; and four little Beyers, all short and 
broad, Then there was the cornet, which, al- 
though strictly speaking, could not be called a 
member of the family, yet was a most important 
factor in its household economics; for Papa 
Beyer was the leader of a brass band, and 
played upon the cornet. 
‘tT believe they keep that brass horn up the 


chimney,”” said Mrs. Winter, the next-door 
neighbor; ‘‘ but where they stow those children 
nights is more than I can make out, unless 
they pile them on the shelf, like so many rolls 
of cotton batting.” 

‘“Well, say what you like,’’ returned Mrs. 
Hess, the grocer’s wife, ‘‘ Frau Beyer keeps 
those young ones as clean as any I ever saw on 
the avenue.” 

When Papa Beyer emerged from the little 
brown house, resplendent in his brass-but- 
toned, gold-braided uniform, he was an object 
of admiration to all the children of the neigh- 
borhood. He looked so much more portly 
than in ordinary dress that more than one 
small admirer suspected him of carrying a pil- 
low under his vest. Those not of German 
blood sometimes failed to understand his 
broken English; but, no matter what the na- 
tionality of his hearers, none ever failed to 
understand the language of his cornet, for 
there was no one in all the town who could 
blow that instrument as he did. Mamma 
Beyer’s light shone but feebly beside her hus- 
band’s brighter one outside the little brown 
house; but within that limited area she was 
a bright, particular star, and ruled supreme 
over her lesser. satellites. Who would not 
rather be at the head of a miniature kingdom 
than the lowliest in a large empire? Mamma 
Beyer washed and baked and sewed so dili- 
gently for her own small brood that she found 
little time to mingle with her neighbors; but, 
if any one were ill, she was always the first to 
lend a helping hand. She was renowned for 
her mustard poultices and flax-seed tea, which 
had always been administered with beneficial 
results except in the case of the Italian baby; 
whose distracted mother fed him with the 
mustard poultice and applied the flax-seed 
tea externally. ; 

“JT should think,” remarked Mrs. Winter, 
sarcastically, ‘‘that those Italians was hot- 
blooded enough now, without feedin’ ’em on 
mustard. Frau Beyer had best leave ’em to 
their macaroni. It agrees with ’em better.” 

The oldest Beyer boy broke in upon this 
back-fence criticism of his mother’s methods 
by announcing, ‘‘The doctor says the Italian 
baby will pull through,” as the latest bulletin 
from the sick-room. 

The Beyer children were Carl and Julius, 
Greta and little Fritz, or Cry-baby, as he was 
more often called. The older children used 
to wonder whether he were not the little boy 
referred to by ‘‘ Baa-baa, black sheep,’’ be- 
cause he seemed to carry a reservoir behind 
his eyes which overflowed its banks on the 
slightest provocation. His Tante Louisa, who 
was a poetess by nature and a seamstress by 
necessity, often said : 

‘¢Born in April, he is full of April showers ; 
but they will bring May flowers by and by. 
Wait and see. Fritz may yet be the flower of 
the family.” 

It was naturally the ambition of each of the 
three boys to wear a blue uniform and lead a 
brass band. So one day Papa Beyer let each 
one in turn try to play on his cornet. He 
shook with laughter at their frantic efforts to 
produce a sound from that much-revered in- 
strument. Carl drew forth one melancholy 
blast, Julius produced a feeble wail, while 
Cry-baby made no sound at all, though he 
puffed out his round cheeks until they looked 
ready to burst. But all to no purpose. The 
cornet only sighed; and Cry-baby, as usual, 
took refuge in tears. 

But just at this critical juncture Mamma 
Beyer announced that dinner was ready. So 


Fritz quickly dried his eyes, and climbed into 
his chair, with the intention of doing full 
justice to a steaming dish of noodles which 
he had watched his mother roll out and cut 
that morning. 

What a cheerful sight it was to see the - 
Beyer family gathered around their dinner 
table! What appetites they had! And how 
they enjoyed the delectable dishes which 
mamma placed before them! 

Now and then Frau Beyer would say: 

““Careful, careful, Carl, not so fast”; or 
‘Fritz, you are spilling your milk’; or 
“Greta, be a lady. Ladies never eat with 
their fingers.”” And so Mamma Beyer strove 
to control her brood, and teach them table 
manners,—a difficult task under pressure of 
such consuming appetites. 

Poor Cry-baby was frequently sent from 
the table for bursting into tears; and every 
time sympathetic little six-year-old Greta 
would lay aside some choice bits, which she 
afterward carried to him. Seating herself in 
the corner by his side, she would say coax- 
ingly: 

‘‘Fritzchen, don’t ery any more. Don’t you 
remember how just before Christmas, one 
night when the wind blew so hard, Knecht 
Ruprecht came to our door and knocked? 
And then the door flew open, and he threw 
in great handfuls of nuts for Carl and Julius 
and me, but only a bundle of switches for you? 
You must stop crying now, so that this year 
he will throw in nuts for you, too, and not any 
more sticks!” 

This sisterly admonition would cause Cry- 
baby to dry his eyes hastily, for the memory 
of Knecht Ruprecht’s mysterious visit was a 
sore one. 

There was great excitement in the Beyer 
family on the day when Papa Beyer announced 
that he and his brass band were to march in 
the Fourth of July parade. ‘Are you really 
going to march, papa?” they all cried breath- 
lessly. ’ 

‘‘Gewiss”’ (Certainly), answered the father, 
“tT lead de prozession.”’ 

Admiring ‘‘Oh’s!”’ greeted this reply, and 
five pairs of eyes full of unspeakable pride 
beamed upon papa and his cornet. 

Carl and Julius immediately began a heated 
discussion as to the best place from which to 
see the parade; while Greta said, ‘‘ You will 
take us, Fritz and me, won’t you, mamma?”’ 

‘Yes, my child, of course I will.” And 
mamma stroked little Greta’s fair hair lovingly. 
Then, turning to the two older children, she 
said in a tone which always produced instant 
obedience : ‘‘Carl and Julius, stop disputing 
at once. Papa will tell us where to go.” 

This brought the argument to a sudden close, 
and Greta seized the opportunity to ask, 

‘How many mornings shall we wake up 
before it is the Fourth of July?” 

‘¢ Seven,’ was the reply. 

‘‘So many days?”’ she sighed. 

‘‘Oh! oh!” wailed Cry-baby. ‘I want it to 
come now.’’ And the reservoir overflowed its 
banks once more. 

“Never mind, Fritzchen: it'll just be to-mor- 
row and to-morrow and to-morrow seven times, 
and then Fourth of July will be here,’ said 
Greta, consolingly. 

The seven to-morrows passed but slowly to 
the impatient children, living in expectation 
of the eventful day; but the Fourth of July 
dawned at last with the usual hissing and 
banging of fire-crackers. Carl and Julius, in 
the back yard, celebrated the national holiday 
in true boy-fashion, by shooting their fire- 
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crackers, singly or in packs, up in the air or 
under a tin pan. Finally, it occurred to them 
to put one under the rim of a saucer of milk, 
and then to beguile the cat to come and drink, 
As can readily be imagined, this scheme re- 
sulted in poor pussy’s being nearly frightened 
out of her nine lives, and tearing over the fence 
with her tail as stiff as a poker and every hair 
on her back standing on end. 

Later in the morning, Julius ran into the 
yard with a sky rocket in his hand, shouting: 
“*Look, look! a sky rocket! Mr. Hess gave it 
to me!”’ 

“*Let’s see it,’’? said Carl, adding, as he ex- 
amined it, ‘‘ I wonder if it’s any good. Let me 
set if off.” 

‘““No, no!” protested Julius,’ not until to- 
night, when papa will be here to see it.”’ 

Just then Fritz appeared upon the scene, 
“Look out!’’ cried Carl, pointing the rocket 
at him. ‘‘Siss-siss-boom-boom!”’? This was 
enough to cause an outburst of tears from Cry- 
baby, and his hasty retreat into the house. 

““Carl,’””? came the voice of Mamma Beyer 
from the door, ‘‘give Julius his rocket, and 
give me the rest of your fire-crackers.”” These 
were reluctantly handed over. 

‘“So,”’ said the little mother, ‘tI shall give 
these fire-crackers to some boy who does not 
tease his little brother nor frighten a poor 
dumb animal out of her wits.”’ 

Both boys looked crestfallen at this; for they 
loved their mother very much, and knew that 
she loved them and entered into their pleas- 
ures, and yet wished them to be kind and con- 
siderate toward all. 

After dinner, Mamma Beyer and Tante 
Louisa proceeded to get the four children 
ready for the all-important event of the day. 
The last pair of hands had scarcely been 
serubbed, and the last unruly locks brushed 
into place, when some one shouted: ‘The 
parade is coming! I hear the music!’’? Where- 
upon Carl, Julius, and Greta, wild with ex- 
citement, rushed to the appointed place to 
~ gaze upon their father in all his splendor. 

But where was little Fritz? 

Poor Cry-baby! He had given way to tears 
at the last moment over some trifling mishap, 
so that his deyoted Tante Louisa had felt 
obliged to take him in hand and wash his 
streaked face and soiled hands ; while Mamma 
Beyer hurried on to keep an eye on the rest of 
her little flock. 

When at last Fritz and his aunt reached the 
rendezvous, it was too late. The parade had 
passed, Tante Louisa fairly trembled in an- 
ticipation of what Fritz would do, Even some 
of the neighbors who stood near, realizing the 
situation, looked on expecting to behold such 
an outburst of grief from Fritz as they had 
never before witnessed. 

But Cry-baby surprised them all, and re- 
mained dry-eyed. He simply could not do the 
occasion justice, so bitter was his disappoint- 
ment. Possibly he felt that it was the last flood 
of tears which had caused the present calamity. 
At any rate, let it be recorded to his credit 
that he became a different child from that 
hour ; and the name of Cry-baby never quite 
fitted him again. 

How he managed to escape from the careful 
Tante Louisa’s hold I cannot imagine, but so 
ithappened. Wriggling through the crowd, he 
ran through alleys and cross streets as fast as 
his short, fat legs could carry him, with the one, 
great purpose in view of catching up with the 
parade. At last, weary and discouraged, he 
sat down to rest upon a stepping-stone littered 
with the remains of fire-crackers. His great 


disappointment weighed so heavily upon him 
that a hard lump rose in his throat, which he 
bravely swallowed several times. All at once a 
sound fell upon his ear,—a joyous, well-known 
sound, the clear note of a cornet. Fritz fairly 
flew to the corner, where a broad avenue 
crossed, and, looking down the street, beheld 
an unmistakable, most imposing figure at the 
very head of the great procession, with banners 
and flags waving in the background,— a figure 
in blue and gold, playing upon a cornet. 

In an instant Fritz had broken through the 
crowd that lined the street; and, with a shout 
of ‘‘ Papa!” that could be heard above the din 
of the brass band, he flew to his father, and 
clung to one leg of the leader of the procession. 
To say that Papa Beyer was surprised would 
but feebly express his state of mind; but, 
equal to the emergency, he quickly seized his 
small son, and tossed him upon his broad 
shoulder, and marched on amid hearty ap- 
plause from the crowd. 

And Cry-baby, Cry-baby no longer, having 
conquered his tearful habit, rode triumphantly 
on his father’s shoulder, leading the procession 
through the streets, and back to his anxious 
mother and Tante Louisa, who received their 
conquering hero with open arms. 


BREAK, BREAK, BREAK. 


BREAK, break, break, 
On thy cold gray stones, O sea! 

And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 


O well for the fisherman’s boy, 

That he shouts with his sister at play! 
O well for the sailor lad, 

That he sings in his boat on the bay! 


And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill; 

But oh for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still. 


Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O sea! 
But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me. 
ALFRED TENNYSON. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TACKS. 
BY FLORENCE LANE DRESSER. 


ANG! Bang! That was the front door 
B opening and closing. Crash! That was 
the overturning of a chair in the front 
hall. Then came clatter, clatter, clatter on 
the stairs; and all these noises were caused 
not by a cyclone that was sweeping through 
the house and destroying everything in its 
way, but by the energetic and rapid move- 
ments of Teddy Brooks. Was not the Invin- 
cible Ball Club about to play its first game of 
ball, and were not the boys waiting while he 
went for the ball, bat, glove, and mask that 
had been one of his Christmas presents, and 
which had remained unused until now? How 
could he help slamming the door and knocking 
over the chair? Mamma was cleaning house, 
or it would not have been standing in the way 
in the hall. And could you expect a fellow 
to go upstairs quietly when he was in such a 
hurry? But the clatter on the stairs was 
followed by a second crash in the upper hall, 
and then came mamma’s voice from the front 
room, 
‘© Ted! what have you broken now ?”’ 
“‘Tt’s just this old saucer of tacks standing 


on the little table right here in the way. I 
was in such a hurry I didn’t see it. Bother 
the old thing, anyway!”’ 

“You could have seen it if you had not been 
so heedless,” said mamma again. ‘‘It was in 
plain sight. Pick up the tacks you have scat- 
tered, my son, before you go out, and be care- 
ful that you find them all. Tacks in the hall 
are dangerous things.” 

Teddy dropped on his knees, with a mut- 
tered ‘‘ Bother!’ to do as he was told; but 
tacks do not lend themselves easily to being 
picked up in a hurry. He tried to sweep 
them into a pile with his hands, but stopped 
with an emphatic ‘‘ Ouch!” as the tacks stuck 
into his fingers. Then he made an attempt to 
scrape them together with his foot, but they 
caught in the carpet, and refused to move; 
and at last he was obliged to gather up one 
or two atatime. In his great hurry he con- 
tented himself with thinking they were all 
collected without looking carefully along the 
edges of the curtains which hung across the 
hall; and, in answer to his mother’s question, 
‘“‘Are they all picked up, my son?’ he 
shouted, ‘‘ Yes’m, every one,’’-as he slid down 
the banisters, that being the quickest way of 
reaching the front door on the way out. 

Mamma meant to see to it herself that none 
of the sharp little points were left straying 
about, but was detained; and by and by along 
the hall from mamma’s room came baby sister 
on her fat little hands and knees. Only yes- 
terday she had come here and found such a 
lovely big ball that had rolled away. To-day 
no ball was waiting her, but instead—O 
Teddy! Surely, you would have been more 
careful, had you thought dear baby sister 
would be the one to suffer by your neglect, 
Mamma was just turning to take her baby 
from the floor when a sharp cry from the hall 
made her hurry to find poor little sister hold- 
ing her dimpled hands high for mamma to 
see, and in the soft palms some of the cruel 
tacks that were overlooked by Teddy. Part 
of them were in so firmly that it took not a 
little force to remove them, and the dainty 
white dress was spotted with bright red drops 
before it was done. Mamma looked very, 
grave over one little hand, and was most care- 
ful in bathing and dressing it with ointment 
and soft cloths. 

Of course, Teddy was sorry when he came 
home to tea, and learned what had happened; 
for he dearly loved baby sister. 

‘“‘T didn’t mean to leave any, mamma,’’ he 
said, as he stood looking down on baby as she 
lay asleep in her little bed later in the even- 
ine es Lruly. L.didnt,? 

‘“‘T don’t suppose you did, Teddy dear,”’ said 
mamma, in her turn. ‘‘ But just think for 
a moment why dear baby was so hurt. Can’t 
you tell? What is it that my boy needs to be 
when he is told to do almost anything ?”’ 

‘*T suppose,” said Teddy, slowly, ‘tI sup- 
pose it’s to be — why — more faithful. Is that 
it, mamma ?”’ 

And what would you have said if you had 
been mamma ? 


” 


History is the depository of great actions, the 
witness of what is past, the example and instructor 
of the present, and monitor to the future. 

CERVANTES. 


HERE are said to be quite two hundred 
million copies of the Bible scattered 
throughout the world. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


THERE are always hard places in beginning 
anything. Just now day school begins, Sun- 
day School begins, work of various kinds 
begins, autumn begins, and so on through 
the long list of ‘‘beginnings.”” There is an 
interesting book by A. W. Gould, entitled 
‘‘Beginnings’’; and what is said in it about 
the origin of many customs and inventions, 
and the succeeding history, is true of our ‘“‘ be- 
ginnings.”” They start with difficulty, and are 
not regular, not satisfactory. Gradually, they 
come under habit, law, and accuracy. This is 
true of the universal and the individual facts. 

All of which means, worthy teacher, that 
you must not be discouraged, at the opening of 
Sunday School, because law and order are not 
completely recognized. The colts have been 
out to pasture; the birds have been flying out- 
side the cage of routine. Minds are rusty, and 
application is not easy. A train requires time 
to get under way. Be patient and hopeful. 

“Ah! That is the same old advice, the 
same familiar, oracular saying,’ is the re- 
sponse the Editor thinks he hears. Well, the 
age of the thing does not prove its worthless- 
ness. Is there any counsel better than ex- 
hortation to patience and hope? 

The Editor runs down this column his 
glance, and finds a short article entitled ‘‘ The 
Story of Eleven Poor Boys.’ These lads, 
many born in log cabins, came to be Presi- 
dents, partly by native ability, but greatly 
through patience and hope, parents of faith- 
ful work. Others, not presidents, look back 
on the same honorable record, just as noble, 
just as valuable, though not crowned with 
presidential fame. 

We simply use this as the nearest illustra- 
tion: it lights up the whole range of duty, of 
hard problems. 

Summer, with its play, its relaxed mind, its 
closed school doors, makes beginnings severe. 
The “round of daily joy’? may become a 
treadmill path. Good friends,— teachers, min- 
isters, parents,—let in the light of patience 
and hope. Patience is justified by what has 
been: hope is the bright, beckoning possi- 
bility. 

Every Other Sunday is not without experi- 
ence in reopenings and new starts. The same 
feelings come over us, and the same remedies 
cure us, as with you. How to make the pages 
attractive, how to keep out of dusty ruts, how 
to reach the young people, how to aid teacher 
and parent? These and other questions con- 
front us. We hope to answer them fairly well, 
under the inspiration and by the help of pa- 
tience and hope. 

To be more definite. The ‘ Letter-Box” 
will be continued much as of old. Assist the 
Editor to make it successful. The ‘‘Home 
Study Club’ will appear regularly, each 
month, Illustrated series of articles are 
planned. The first, ‘‘Famous Homes of 
American Authors,’’ began in our preced- 
ing number. A new department, ‘‘Seed- 
Thoughts,’’ will constitute another attraction. 
While pictures, stories, essays, etc., as hereto- 
fore, will be carefully selected for the main 
reading matter. 


THE STORY OF ELEVEN POOR BOYS. 


OHN ADAMS, second President, was the 
J son of a grocer of very moderate means. 
The only start he had was a good edu- 
cation. 
Andrew Jackson was born in a log hut in 


North Carolina, and was reared in the pine 
woods for which the State is famous. 

James K. Polk spent the earlier years of his 
life helping to dig a living out of a new farm 
in North Carolina. He was afterward a clerk 
in a country store. 

Millard Fillmore was a son of a New York 
farmer, and his home was an humble one. He 
learned the business of a clothier. 

James Buchanan was born in a small town 
in the Alleghany Mountains. His father cut 
the logs and built the house in what was then 
a wilderness. 

Abraham Lincoln was the son of a wretch- 
edly poor farmer in Kentucky, and lived in a 
log cabin until he was twenty-one years old. 

Andrew Johnson was apprenticed to a tailor 
at the age of ten years by his widowed mother. 
He was never able to attend school, and picked 
up all the education he ever had. 

Ulysses S. Grant lived the life of a village 
boy in a plain house on the banks of the Ohio 
River until he was seventeen years of age. 

James A. Garfield was born in a log cabin. 
He worked on the farm until he was strong 
enough to use carpenter’s tools, when he 
learned the trade. He afterward worked on 
a canal, 

Grover Cleveland’s father was a Presbyte- 
rian minister with a small salary and a large 
family. The boys had to earn their living. 

William McKinley’s early home was plain 
and comfortable, and his father was able to 
keep him at school.— Rocky Mountain Advocate. 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA III. 


I am composed of fifteen, letters. 
My 12, 2, 15, is a small bed. 
My 9, 13, 3, is a pronoun. 

My 6, 11, 1, is the whole. 

My 7, 10, 14, is a rug. 

My 5, 8, 7, is a boy’s name. 

My 4, 1, 11, is sick. 

My whole is a famous author. 


JOELA SHARP. 


ENIGMA IV. 


I am composed of twenty-one letters. 

My 14, 15, 16, 19, 17, is a connected series. 

My 20, 8, 9, 10, is a girl’s name. 

My 1, 2,.3, 4, is a determination. 

My 6, 7, is a part of the verb to be. 

My 11, 13, is eye incomplete. 

My 1, 5, 21, is something to be worn on the head. 
My 12, 6, 18, is to walk fast. 

My whole is a most famous Unitarian. 


URANIE AMIAR. 


HALF AND HALF PUZZLE. 


Taks half of the word that means a Chinese laborer, 
and get the noise made by a dove. 

Take half of the maker of barrels, and get the noise 
made by a dove. 

Take half of the word that means anything that 
cools, and get the noise made by a dove. 

Take half of the word that means to grant, and get 
to study over. 

Take half of the word that means an agent of his 
government in a foreign country, and get to study over. 

Take half of the word that means to attend for de- 
fence, and get to study over. Mary WELSH. 


BIBLICAL CHARADE. 


My first a portion of the sounding sea, 

Or else the wreath on victor’s temples hung. 
My newt the fairest maiden whom you see, 
Or that which has no head, yet has a tongue. 
These make my whole (in proper order put) 
Which hada myriad tongues around its foot. 


A NEW PASTIME.» 


Or what famous characters do the following objects 
remind you? q 

A pearl. 

A gray goose shaft. 

A dainty slipper. 

A daisy. 

A plough. 

A blot of ink on the wall. 

An apple-tree (4 different characters). 

A rusty lamp. 


CONUNDRUMS III. AND IV. 


Wuat is that which the fox has and the hare most 
wants? 


Wuy -is the letter A like noon ? 


‘SUPPOSE. 


SUPPOSE, my little lady, 
Your doll should break her head: 
Could you make it whole by crying 
Till your eyes and nose were red ? 
And wouldn’t it be pleasanter 
To treat it as a joke, 
And say you’re glad ’twas dolly’s, 
And not your head that broke ? 


Suppose you’re dressed for walking, 
And the rain comes pouring down: 
Will it clear off any sooner : 
Because you scold and frown ? 
And wouldn’t it be nicer 
For you to smile than pout, 
And so make sunshine in the house 
When there is none without ? 


Suppose your task, my little man, 
Is very hard to get: 
Will it make it any easier 
For you to sit and fret ? 
And wouldn’t it be wiser, 
Than waiting like a dunce, 
To go to work in earnest 
And learn the thing at once ? 


Suppose that some boys have a horse, 
And some a coach and pair: 

Will it tire you less while walking 
To say, ‘‘It isn’t fair?” 

And wouldn't it be nobler 
To keep your temper sweet, 

And in your. heart be thankful 
You can walk upon your feet ? 


Suppose the world don’t please you, 
Nor the way some people do: 

Do you think the whole creation 
Will be altered just for you ? 

And isn’t it, my boy or girl, 
The wisest, bravest plan, 

Whatever comes or doesn’t come, 
To do the best you can ? 

PH@BE CARY. 
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